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WHE writer of the well-known hymn, “Come Kingdom of our God,” 
ought not to be forgotten. He was a man of great gifts, nobly 
devoted tothe highest ends. The son of an artist, he had himself 
a fine poetic temperament, but above all, an ardent love of his fellow-men, 
which found expression not only in beautiful and earnest words, but in a 
life rich in works of practical helpfulness. The last ten years of his 
mature manhood were devoted to the service of the neglected poor of 
a great city. As their minister he spent his strength, and finally, in a 
time of great distress, laid down his life a sacrifice for them. 

John Johns was born at Plymouth, March 17th, 1801. His father, 
Ambrose Bowden Johns, was for many years engaged in business as a 
bookseller in that town, but latterly devoted himself altogether to the 
more congenial profession of an artist. He was a landscape painter of 
some note, and counted Turner and other famous artists among his 
friends. John was sent to the Plymouth grammar-school, and for some 
time also was taught by the Rev. Israel Worsley, the Unitarian minister 
of the chapel to which the family belonged. At the end of his school-days 
he spent at least one year at the University of Edinburgh, where he 
entered in the autumn of 1819 for classes in Greek and rhetoric. 
Literature was his delight, and he became a good classical scholar. 
Twenty years later when again in Scotland he recalled with keen 
pleasure a visit he then paid to Loch Lomond and other scenes in that 
romantic country. 

Returned from Edinburgh, in his twenty-first year, he became minister 
of the old Presbyterian chapel at Crediton, where the congregation, like 
so many others of the kind, had become distinctly Unitarian in their 
religious beliefs. Crediton at that time was an industrious little town 
with about five thousand inhabitants, hand-loom weavers and others. 
It lies eight miles to the north-west of Exeter, stretching for some distance 
east and west along a pleasant valley. The immediate neighbourhood is 
charming, with its undulating hills and rich sylvan beauty, while not far 
away in grander solitude are the great sweeps of Dartmoor. For a lover 
of nature and romantic poetry it was an ideal home, and for fifteen quiet 
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years John Johns served his little congregation there, not without abun- 
dant scope among the people for his quick human sympathies, but often 
wandering away through the woods and over the hills, tracking the 
familiar streams up into the high lands from which they sprang. As 
a boy he had made verses, and in 1828 he published a volume of poems, 
called Dews of Castalie, collected from the magazines and papers in 
which they had first appeared. While at Crediton, with all his love of 
solitude and poetic musings, and his reserved and somewhat retiring 
disposition, John Johns was continually active in a helpful ministry. 
He became endeared to the members of his congregation as-an earnest 
and sympathetic preacher and friend, not forgetful of the children in their 
Sunday school, nor indifferent to the social welfare of the town in which 
he lived. Through his energy and resource, a Mechanics’ Institute was 
opened in 1833, and he delivered the introductory lectures. 

Those quiet years of a useful, though secluded ministry might well 
have led him happily and honourably to the close of his earthly course ; 
but while he was still in the early prime of life, they were interrupted by 
a call which he could not refuse, to a very different and much more 
difficult field of work. 

In the year in which John Johns was born Joseph Tuckerman, the 
class-mate and life-long friend of Dr. Channing, was ordained to the 
ministry at Chelsea, a country village within sight of the sea, not far 
from Boston in the United States. For twenty-five years he lived there 
engaged in just such a ministry as Johns exercised at Crediton. But in 
1826, when he was already forty-eight years old, he was obliged by a failure 
of voice to relinquish the stated ministry of a congregation. And then it 
was, that coming to Boston Dr. Tuckerman was led into a new work, 
which, from the quiet unassuming effort of one faithful man, kindled a 
fire of love and zeal for the cause of the neglected poor, not only in that 
city but in the chief cities of England, and bore unexpected fruit of enlarged 
and quickened Christian beneficence. He saw how the Churches failed 
to reach the very poor, who were left practically heathens in abandoned 
misery in the midst of a rich and enlightened Christian civilization. He 
was possessed by the conviction that he must go to them, that he could 
at least visit them as a faithful minister in their homes and be their friend. 
With hesitation and doubt of his own powers he made his first visits, but 
soon found that the love with which he went overcame all obstacles, and 
with closer knowledge of the poor, their needs, their faults, and their 
virtues, kindled with redoubled ardour in their service. In Joseph 
Tuckerman, as Channing said in his memorial discourse, this ministry 
became “a living thing.” When he died in 1840, worn out in that 
service, others had taken up the work in Boston; and in England London 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham had found faithful men to follow 
in his steps. In America they called it a “ Ministry at Large,” in England 
it is known as a “ Ministry to the Poor,” as carried on by our Domestic 
Missions. “From a sense of the insufficiency of all existing institutions 
to grapple with the antagonist mass of wrong and wretchedness—from a 
conviction that something was wanting still to touch the hearts and to en- 
lighten the lives of the lowest classes of the community, arose, as a new 
social experiment, and a new Moral Hope for man, the conception and 
the institution of a peculiar Ministry to the Poor.” So wrote John Johns’ 
in the year before Tuckerman’s death ; for that new fire was kindled in 
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his heart also, and this it was which brought him out from his secluded 
country home to face the misery, the dangers, the dreariness, of the 
poorest haunts of a great city, with noble self-devotion to give what help 
he could to those pathetic needs. 

It was from Liverpool that the call came to him, where at that time 
James Martineau and John Hamilton Thom, both younger men than he, 
were the leading Unitarian ministers, and where, on Good Friday, 1836, 
they had been chiefly instrumental in founding the Liverpool Domestic 
Mission Society. John Johns was the first minister appointed by that 
Society. On New Year’s Day, 1837, being then in his thirty-sixth year, 
he paid his first visit to a Liverpool cellar. His friends were surprised at 
his undertaking such a charge, but he assured the supporters of the 
Mission of his devotion to the cause and that “his heart would find its 
peace in that service.” In this consecration of himself to new labours, he 
was sustained by the sympathy of his young wife, whom he had married 
three years before. He came to an untried field, knowing little of the 
conditions of life in a large town, but with earnest purpose in the spirit of 
Christ’s ministry, with eager hope to prove the power of his faith and love 
to help the most helpless. And while he met with disappointments such 
as every worker in the same field has to face, he found, as Dr. Tuckerman 
had done, that actual contact with the poorest of the poor, daily com- 
panionship with them in single-hearted purpose to be their friend, bound 
him to them with a close sympathy such as he had never felt before, and 
with ever deepening conviction of its capacity for good, rendered that 
service the over-mastering passion of his life. Liverpool at that time was 
not the huge city that it is to-day, but it had already a population of 
200,000, and people had not then begun to care, as they do now, to 
make healthy streets and houses for the poor. It was reckoned as far 
within the mark that there must be at least ten thousand families in the 
poorer districts, to whom the cheering and humanising influences of the 
churches never reached, and many of whom had to fight the battle of 
their life under conditions of moral hopelessness, dreariness, and hardship 
almost incredible. Along the line of docks in the lower parts of the town, 
thousands of labourers and those dependent on them were crowded 
together, in ugly, narrow streets, in stifling courts, into which fresh air 
could hardly penetrate, in cellars below the level of the street, large 
families with but a single room, and sometimes several families crowded 
into one miserable room. Filthy and depraved, ill-fed and barely clad, 
sometimes literally starving to death, degraded and often maddened by 
the one solace that was offered them in the public-house, the most 
unhappy victims of these neglected quarters were left without any wise 
counsel, any encouragement of their better instincts, any defence against 
the physical and moral evils of their state. Many of the children never 
went to school, or for so short a time as to get no lasting good, and 
the contamination of disease and vice and crime spread unchecked. 
It seemed a miracle of human nature that so much honesty and 
-noble courage, so much cheerfulness and patience and_ unselfish 
goodness survived among those who were compelled to live under such 
conditions. : f 

This was the field, the moral wilderness, in which John Johns was . 
called to work. He went at first single-handed, simply as an earnest 
Christian man, to be the friend of the people there, to learn the truth 
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about their life, and find the best ways to help. Before he came to 
Liverpool he had not even imagined the possibility of people living in 
such abject destitution and misery in the midst of an enlightened 
Christian community, and his first feeling, he records, was one of 
“honest shame and sorrow.” But then he set himself bravely and 
steadfastly to his task, that one voice of counsel and encouragement, of 
compassion and Christian love should at least be heard in those desolate 
places, and such help as one man could bring, or induce others to bring, 
should be freely and strenuously given. 

The natural impulse of inexperience was simply to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, and as far as possible to relieve every kind of suffering 
as it was presented to his notice. But he very soon saw the need of 
greater care and patience, and cast about for surer, if less easy, ways of 
help. In the annual reports, which he made to the supporters of the 
Mission, he speaks more than once of this néed of caution in making 
gifts to the poor, the need of self-restraint and wiser planning for their 
good, since the mere gift of money or clothing too often only aggravated 
their distress. It was, he said, “reckless and heartless wrong,” which 
was done by the promiscuous giving of so-called charity. The best 
charity was always that which helped the needy to help themselves. 
While in the midst of such extreme poverty it was often necessary to 
give, and he did give largely, especially for the relief of sickness and the 
comfort of hapless old age, he came to the conclusion that after all the 
greatest needs of the poor were not of a pecuniary kind, but the want of 
sympathy and the want of knowledge. The real help must come through 
wakening a better energy of life in the people themselves. ‘‘ Redemption 
of every kind must come out of those to be redeemed, it cannot come 
upon them.” And so his constant endeavour was to waken the love of 
knowledge and to quicken the power of self-help. In the second year of 
his work a house was given for the service of the Mission, and there 
with the help of an assistant who was then appointed, he gathered for an 
evening ragged school as many as he could of the children, who spent 
their days hawking or begging in the streets. He also organised a small 
Mechanics’ Institute, such as he had founded at Crediton, “a humble 
social meeting,” managed by the members themselves, with a library of 
their own, and papers and magazines for which they subscribed, and 
occasional lectures. To meet the need of persons in temporary distress, 
without injuring their self-respect, a loan society was established which 
through several years was of the greatest use. And as a visitor for 
the Provident Society he collected, every week, small sums from the very 
poor, but with such success, and such growing trust and gratitude on the 
people’s part, that in ten years he had himself collected nearly four 
thousand pounds, in a district so miserably poor, and his assistant nearly 
two thousand more. One of his happiest efforts to brighten the lives of 
his people was in the laying out of allotment gardens, now unhappily long 
since swallowed up by the growing town. But in the year in which the 
Prince’s Park was opened, there were as many as one hundred and forty- 
three allotments occupied by the labouring poor. Another wish he had 
for their benefit has since been fulfilled. In 1844, he wrote some lines 
descriptive of New Brighton, ending with the wish that the poor 


also, in their times of convalescence, might be able to enjoy that . 


bracing air: 
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“ Will it yet be given us here to look 
On faces of poor friends, in sick-rooms known, 
Gazing around in meeken’d thankfulness 
And printing these fair sands with strengthened feet— 
Perchance, from human love that feels for them, 
Led up to love Divine, that feels for all?” 


So in many ways the ready sympathy and wise inventiveness of the 
good missionary were continually active, providing or suggesting means 
of help. He called his ministry a “moral preventive service.” Drunken- 
ness he recognised as the great evil, the great crime, and the great stigma 
of the community, the most constant and insidious foe of all his efforts. 
He pleaded not only for fewer public-houses, and more free schools 
sufficient for the needs of all the children and young people of the 
district, but also repeatedly and very earnestly for some provision “ for 
the manly and innocent recreations of the people.” 

And while he was thus constantly alive to all the needs of his district, 
physical and sanitary no less than mental and moral, he held always clearly 
in the first place his care for the religious life of those to whose service he 
was devoted. He did not forget, even under the most sordid conditions, 
that it was men and women of immortal, spiritual nature with whom he had 
to deal ; and every effort pointed that way, towards purifying the material 
surroundings and quickening the inward energy of living souls. His 
daily, familiar intercourse with the people, in health and sickness, in 
times of perplexity and in the presence of death, was rich in opportunities 
of wakening their better nature by the touch of his earnest piety ; and 
when the Mission house was given, he began at once to hold a Sunday 
evening service, to which a morning service was soon added, for those 
who gathered about him as their best friend, “the father of the poor,” 
Those services, and the evidence he had of the good they wrought, were a 
constant source of happiness to him. 

The whole spirit of his ministry cannot be described in more beautiful 
and fitting words than those written by the Rev. J. H. Thom for the 
memorial tablet in the Mission chapel: “ Born a poet and having his 
natural delight in a poet’s contemplation of the works of God, he left the 
retired ministry which seemed most congenial to him amid the calm 
beauty of his native Devon, and became the friend and daily companion 
of the poor in crowded woe-worn streets, there to draw forth the holier 
beauty of man’s spiritual nature in conditions of severest trial, and to find 
for himself a more real communion with God in the faith, patience, and 
penitence of the most afflicted of His children. He lived in the spirit of 
his great office and died its sacrifice. In a time of Pestilence the Death 
Angel met him across the bodies of the stricken whom he was tending 
with his own hands.” 

For so his devoted ministry was ended. The Irish famine of 1846 led 
to a terrible influx into Liverpool of miserable emigrants and other 
sufferers hoping to find there some means of support ; and the following 
winter was a time of dreadful trial, both to the poor and to those who in 
personal service dared to be their friends. The inevitable, malignant 
fever broke out, and among its many victims carried off eight priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. With one of these, John Johns, who had 
relaxed none of his faithful efforts during those trying months, com- 
passionately tended the body of a man who had just died, and whom no 
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one else would touch. Through that act of pity he caught the fever, and 
on June 23rd, 1847, he died. 


Ten years of completed service in that Ministry he thus crowned by a 


martyrs death. He left the work to be taken up by other hands, 
consecrated by the memory of his faithfulness, his love that to the 
last was unwearied in well-doing, and in life and death his willing 


sacrifice. 
Vii 1) DAvIs: 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


II.—Student Life. 


would be little occasion to introduce the subject of the Queen and 

Government of England. Communities and denominations in 
this country, if I am rightly informed, enjoy to a very great extent Home 
Rule, and manage their educational institutions as they find best, 
without any undue interference from the central government of 
the Empire. But in writing on education in Russia, reference to the 
Czar, his government and policy, is unavoidable; and, indeed, one must 
begin from the Imperial Cabinet and offices at St. Petersburg, from 
whence like a spiders web is spread a net over the vast Empire 
crushing every effort in the direction of independent thought and action. 
This centralisation of the whole management of the minutest affairs 
of every district and region is unparalleled in the whole world. Over the 
education of the youth the strictest vigilance is kept. In Russia nearly 
all the educational institutions are governmental. Schools may -be 
opened by communities, but the appointments of teachers and other 
matters of importance depend entirely on the great government School- 
board. Private schools are most unfayourably viewed by the authorities, 
and the government inspector interferes in all the details of teaching and 
directing the establishment, and all proposed alterations and reforms. 
The department of education bears the noble appellation, A/zmzsterstvo 
Narodnago Prosuyeshtshyenya, “ The Ministry of the people’s Enlighten- 
ment.” Light! light! more light ! is a cry which will, alas, be heard for 
generations to come, and the voice deserves the greatest sympathy of all 
friends of progress. Unfortunately, while the light of the sun is said to 
be composed of seven elements, each of different colour, the light from 
St. Petersburg has only two, viz., Orthodoxy and Autocracy, in which 
teachers and pupils alike must wander. Books glorifying the white 
Czar and the blessedness of the Church are their food. Only some years 
ago a circular was issued from the department of the “ Public Enlighten- 
ment” to professors and teachers calling upon them to impress students 
of the “only safety suitable for them and the Empire,” which was in 
Autocracy. If you don’t agree with this reasoning, your only alternative 
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is to keep your son at home,—Universities and middle and elementary . 


schools being all filled by the same atmosphere. If you get.a tutor for 
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your sons, even then books must be used which are authorised by the 
Censor, and your tutor must possess the certificate which is granted only 
to loyal orthodoxy tested by the searching investigation of the police. 
Taking all things into account, the love of parents for the welfare of their 
children would not suffer them to incur the consequences of rebellion to 
the practised and prescribed modes of education prevailing in the Empire, 
although in their innermost being they may heartily detest them. Thoughts 
and ideas, however, are difficult, nay, impossible, to suppress by the most 
powerful autocratic aggressiveness. Hence we find the Universities and 
the schools pregnant with liberal and revolutionary thought. The secret 
circulars of the Ministers of Enlightenment and the professor’s monitions 
on Autocracy versus Salvation are taken for what they are worth. If the 
professor be a liberal himself, his hearers will readily scent his hypocrisy. 
If loyalist, he will be hated by the students instinctively, their young, im- 
pulsive natures thirsting for truth and knowledge, and repelling any teaching 
enforcing blind subjection and compulsory belief. On the whole, nowhere 
is there such animosity and mistrust between teacher and pupil, between 
the home and the school, as in unfortunate Russia. The people have not 
the smallest voice in the education of their children ; they have just to sub- 
mit without reason or protest. One happy phase in Russian University 
life is that residence at Universities is unknown. The students stay at 
home or in lodgings, which system is helpful in engendering robust and 
independent thought. A favourable contrast to English University 
education is that the Universities are of easy access to the poorer classes. 
For every £10 spent by an English student for his education, one would 
suffice for a Russian student. It may be affirmed, indeed, that most 
students in Russia consist of the proletariat. The students support them- 
selves generally by private lessons, the average fee for that being from 
fivepence to sevenpence an hour. The students’ life in Russia is con- 
sequently a hard one. Many of them do a certain amount of teaching for 
their dinner, and so much for their bedroom, &c., studying and attending 
lectures all the time. 

In University towns may often be seen a light from a window at the 
top of the building at an hour when all the world is long asleep. Of course, 
that is the lair of the student preparing for his examinations. Enter 
it, you will be surely welcomed even if you confess frankly that curiosity 
led you in. There a lamp is a luxury, the bed dirty, with sack of straw 
for mattress, chairs sure to be half-broken, and table bare and wooden, on 
which the “all” of the student is displayed. Although his face will probably 
be pale and exhausted, his nature is the brightest possible, fed on the 
optimist triumphs of the sweet “by and by.” That the picture is not over- 
drawn will be credited when the reader learns one or two personal 
incidents of the writer’s own college days. Two students whom I knew 
at Odessa had not a bed at all. For several months they slept on the 
floor between the stove and the wall, straw for their pillow, paying for this 
luxuriant shelter at the rate of two shillings a month. Poverty is not 
always the cause of such hard forms of life. In my own case, for instance, 
it was the old-fashioned views of my parents who were hostile to modern 
science and culture. When a lad of fifteen, I ran away from home, my thirst 
of knowledge and education impelling me. With a fortune of ten shillings 
or so in my pocket, I undertook my educational career (with no hope of 
assistance from my parents), which began with a five days’ journey tc 
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Gitomir with its Royal College of Preceptors. On the way to Kieff two 
roubles of this precious paper money an unkindly gale carried rudely 
away from the steamer into the Dnieper. My despair at the flight of half 
of my fortune made me plunge precipitately into the river in full dress 
and in full pursuit of it to the horror of my fellow-passengers. 
The waters of the Dnieper, however, rather cooled my ardour, and I 
swam back to the shore with nothing but a copious stream of water 
dripping from me. I was not without my reward, however, for the 
captain said flattering things to me and gave me a free passage. My life 
in Gitomir was not an easy one. The room I shared with a companion 
for the sake of economy possessed but one chair and a block of wood, and 
the table had only capacity to accommodate one person, so that when one 
was writing, the other must needs resort to the wood block to read. We 
supported ourselves on penny lessons, that is, we were honoured with the 
tuition of poor pupils at the average rate of a penny per hour until the 
happy moment when we passed the examinations that qualified us for a 
royal pension to be enjoyed four years. 

Free-born English students with similar reminiscences would 
probably hardly care to uncover these to the light of day. For 
myself I find nothing derogatory in my early struggles for knowledge 
and enlightenment. On the contrary, I can discern an element of 
pride in the analysis of my sentiments while I recall like struggles of 
thousands of my compatriots, many of whom are now renowned in 
literature, art, and scientific pursuits, and endowed with not less merit 
than lords and princes whose life-career was lined with roses from the 
cradle onward. If life be a gift, ezve# without any effort of ours, then 
knowledge, which is light and power and the highest adornment of life, 
should be ¢aken by storm, if all other means are far removed from you. 
If you cannot /ake it yourself you are unworthy of it. The Russian 
students of humble origin do take knowledge by storm, but alas, too often, 
at the price of life itself, consumption and anaemie being plagues that 
blight the flower of the aspiring youth in lamentable proportions un- 
paralleled in other countries. 

Times change and all is vanity under the sun. I am no longer in 
Russia. Soon after my arrival in England last year I was commissioned 
to give conversational lessons in German to two gifted English poetesses 
writing under a man’s name, at the large sum of ten shillings an 
hour and five shillings travelling expenses, a contrast, I must admit, to 
the penny lessons of my student days. It is to be hoped that the latter 
fee may always remain a salutary reminiscence of the ‘emi passatz. 
But will fate favour in a like manner hundreds, nay thousands, of my poor 
comrades left behind? or will better days dawn ere they have collapsed in 
the unequal struggle with a system and condition of society the most cruel 
in the world, where a single potentate, supported by a handful of 
sluggards, makes the life of millions run in foul channels, checking 
progress and crushing all efforts for the elevation of society at large. Oh, 
ye who are living in mansions and fine houses, educating your children 
without the indignities of external interference, think of and help, whenever 
you can, those who combat for the freedom of Russia, whose most terrible 
prisons are thickly populated with the type of student whom I have™ 
endeavoured to describe in rapid but true outline. 


JAMES PRELOOKER. 
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TALKS TO A. SUNDAY GLASS; 
ViI.—Work. 


(i.) One important difference between the human creature and its 
“poor relations,” the non-human creatures, is the length of time that 
passes before it comes into full possession of its powers. At first 
absolutely helpless and defenceless, for the next four or five years it is 
dependent for life on the patient care of others; for many more 
years its body must be fed, clothed, and housed, and its mind trained and 
taught, before it can be expected to be a self-supporting, independent 
member of society. This prolonged infancy and childhood are greatly 
helpful to human goodness, giving rise as they do to a perennial outflow 
of self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, patience, tenderness, thoughtfulness, and 
foresight, on the part of parents and elders ; and calling forth, in the 
children, trust, gratitude, meekness, teachableness, and,—as time goes on, 
and they become conscious of what life means—a sense of responsibility, 
and of the debt they have incurred by reason of this large expenditure of 
material good and patient love. Thanks to this expenditure, they now in- 
herit the earth. Fora few decades it is theirs, to make the best of—the 
worst of: they see that they cannot live to themselves alone, but that, as 
they are affected by the people who went before them, so they must to 
some extent affect the lives of the next inheritors. To these the world 
will be a better or a worse world according to the use made of it by the 
present possessors. 

(ii.) In what spirit do we receive our inheritance? There are some 
men and women who seem to care to give nothing in return,—they take, 
they spend, they live to enjoy,—they wear purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day: they appear to think others should give way 
to them in everything, that they must come first to the feast, and that the 
leavings will suffice for others: so that they win, they care not who loses. 
It is only a few who, in this busy thronged world, caz live like this ; but it 
is to be feared that many would if they could. As I describe this kind of 
life, do we any of us long for it,—do we wish for “nothing to do”—for no 
need for effort and self-denial? Ifso, we are almost as bad as the miser- 
able beings we have pictured. The same idle, greedy, ignoble mind is in 
us. If we, unhappily, were rich, we might sink to this level. Thank God for 
poverty—for the blessed bondage of necessity: they often save us from 
ourselves. 

Not by these absorbers, but by the gzvers, has the great story of 
humanity been written—by men and women who have cared for other 
things more than for their own ease and comfort and gain; who have had 
sympathy to realise the wrongs and sorrows of others; who were willing 
to sacrifice present to future good; whose energies were directed less by 
the body than by the promptings and urgings of the spirit; who have felt 
the force of the appeal “freely ye have received ; freely give.” Among these 
we count the heroes and saints and saviours, the poets and artists and 
inventors; and, in the same noble company, are good mothers and fathers, 
faithful citizens and teachers, and all the true souls who by labour of hand 
and heart and brain do the multitudinous work of the world. 

(iii.) Work not a curse. In spite of the redeeming examples furnished 
by these true souls, the world is only now awaking to the knowledge of the 
dignity of work, and the blessedness of service, Errors have a strangely 
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long life. The ancient Hebrew story of Eden—the creation in great part 
of the inherent laziness of men—has been greatly mischievous in leading 
men to think of labour as the punishment for sin and rebellion, as the 
“primal curse.” This idea has led to age-long mistakes, follies, and 
brutalities. In the ancient world, and far on towards our own time, 
conquering tribes, conquering nations, turned their foes into beasts of 
burden, made them hewers of wood and drawers of water, and took the 
meanest advantage of their helpless and defenceless state. The idea of 
work became inseparable from the idea of slavery, i.e., forced labour. To 
be a worker was to bea slave. Conversely, freedom and idleness became 
allied. In Eastern nations the notion still lingers here and there in all its 
crudity. ‘The feeling is still extant in China, where the honourableness 
of doing nothing makes the wealthy wear their nails so long that they have 
to be tied back out of the way, and makes the ladies submit to prolonged 
tortures that their crushed feet may shew their incapacity for work” 
(Spencer’s Sociology). “Wonderful are the ways of Allah! Behold! that 
Frank is trudging about, when he can, if he pleases, sit still!” (quoted from 
Burton’s ‘Scinde,” in same). In the middle ages in Europe all useful 
occupations—even the beneficent art of healing—were regarded as 
ignominious : war and statecraft were the only pursuits fit for those of 
noble birth. As the forced relations of feudalism came to an end, and 
service had to be paid for, payment and scorn went together, as we see by 
our Saxon word “hireling.” Much still remains to be done: among our 
workers themselves absurd little caste distinctions and ill-founded pride 
and vanity exist. We have yet to learn that the point of honour is not 
what a man does—what a woman does—but ow he and she do their 
work, whatever it may be. That was a right reply that was made by a 
rich man to one who taunted him with the reminder that he had once 
been an office-boy and swept the floor, “Didn’t I sweep it we/7?” One 
by one the false standards are being overthrown: a new and nobler 
estimate of worth is taking their place. “Two men I honour, and no 
third. First the toilworn craftsman, that with earth-made implement 
laboriously conquers the earth and makes her man’s. Venerable to me is 
the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cunning 


virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this planet... . . A second 
man | honour, and still more highly: him who is seen toiling for the 
spiritually indispensable, not daily bread, but the bread of life. . . . If the 


poor and humble toil that we have food, must not the high and glorious 
toil for him in return, that he have light, have guidance, freedom, immor- 
tality. These two, in all their degrees, I honour: all else is chaff and 
dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth” (Carlyle: Sartor Resartus). 

(iv.) This prophetic word shews us work in another aspect; as that 
interchange of services by which alone society, as we know it, can exist. 
We are members one of another, “and the eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee; nor again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you.” Our obligation to those who serve us does not end with the pay- 
ment of money. They do for us either what we could not do for ourselves 
or should much dislike to do. How much, for instance, we are indebted, 
for private comfort and national prosperity, to those brothers of ours, who 
at much risk to life, spend their days in an underground world, hewing 


out of the solid earth the wonderful stores of fuel which the present : 


has inherited from far-off ages. The bread we eat is given to us by the 


enero. 
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labour of many unknown benefactors—farmers, sailors, merchants, millers, 
bakers. Let one link in the chain of service be broken, and loss and 
suffering must result. Daily and hourly, from innumerable sources, our 
blessings come to us. The recognition of this obligation puts straight 
much that has been crooked—pours oil on many creaking wheels. On 
the one hand admiration and regard are substituted for contempt; and, on 
the other, self-respect and contentment for rebellion or apology. 

(v.) The worker being happier and more content, his work will be 
better in quality. The story of “Adam Bede” begins by shewing us Adam 
in the carpenter’s shop—not throwing down his tools, as his comrades do, 
the moment the hour for ending work strikes, but wanting to finish the 
job in hand. He does not work for wages only, but “for love.” He has 
an interest in what he is about, apart from the money he will earn by 
doing it. It is this spirit that gives to labour its dignity and happiness, 
and that makes all the difference between the labour of slaves and of free 
men. It is this spirit that makes easy the practice of the special virtues of 
the worker,—punctuality, diligence, honesty, thoroughness, dependable- 
ness; and that does away with stupidity, sloth, carelessness, and the mean 
and dishonest desire to get more than we earn. ‘The worker who cares for 
nothing but the shillings he or she will receive on pay-day, is like a 
traveller who is so much bent on the end of his journey that he neither 
sees, nor cares for, the beauties and interests that lie around him on 
every side. 

Much of the most-needed work of the world is done “for love” only, 
without thought of gain. Think of the “blessed homes of England,” and 
of the good mothers that make them,—consider the never-ending round of 
cleaning, and washing, and mending, and cooking, and keeping tidy, the 
giving up of ease and comfort that the children may be healthy and good, 
and have their chances of schooling and training for life,—and that home 
may be well ordered and happy, the dear centre of the world to those who 
belong to it, the pattern on which shall be founded other homes in future 
generations. ‘The citizen who gives up precious time to public work; the 
student who strives to search out nature’s secrets; the doctor who gives 
as much kindness and skill to poor people as to rich ones; the artizan who 
puts into his work more time and care than he will be paid for; the nurse 
who bears with patience the fretful troublesomeness of a sick child; the 
sculptor who, with loving care, finishes his statue in parts that will never 
be seen when it is placed in its niche; the reformer who braves loss and 
persecution to advance truth and justice ;—these furnish us with other 
examples of the twice-blessed labours of love, without some share in which 
no life can rise to its highest levels. 

(vi.) Whatever may be in store for us in the spirit-world, “we shall not 
pass this way again.” Let us therefore make the best of the fast-flying 
days, and fill them with earnest purpose and with honest work. It is 
well for ourselves and others when we have for our life-work the thing we 
are best fitted to do; but, often, we cannot choose, the only part left to 
us is the decision how the work shall be done; whether with slack hand 
and mind, or with the fervent spirit which recognizes that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. ail 

God helps those who help themselves. The diligent use of faculty 
quickens and perfects it. The strength of the blacksmith’s arm, the 
dexterity of the fingers of the musician, the wisdom of the wise, and the 
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goodness of the good are alike acquired, little by little, by patient con- 
tinuance of effort. To him that hath shall be given. God gives the 


increase, adds to the store, makes his faithful children capable of better. 


service. Their exceeding great reward is this: that they are made 
sharers in his divinely beneficent purposes, and fellow-workers with him 
in the establishment on earth of his kingdom. 

EDITH GITTINS. 


SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 
X.—Children at Play. 
[Read Luke vii. 31-35. Hymns 195 and 252.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—(Another and shorter account is given in Me?¢. xi. 
16-19.) The teacher should briefly explain when and how these words 
came to be spoken (v. 18-30). Tell the story of John the Baptist in 
prison—the doubts that visit him there whether Jesus, after all, is a true 
prophet of God. If so, why not by some miracle get him, John, out of 
prison? Perhaps John is hurt at being left to pine away in Herod’s 
dungeon. Then again, why does Jesus fail to “purge his floor,” i.e., to 
sweep the world of such wickedness as Herod’s? He will send to enquire. 

Describe in a few words the visit of John’s two messengers—-their 
question and Christ’s answer. But this answer, and the fact that Jesus 
did nothing for John’s release might lead some of the crowd to think that 
Jesus was indifferent to the work and fate of John. Hence the eulogy of 
John which follows, and the rebuke of the crowd. They were not willing 
to listen to him, and thought he was treating John coldly. But neither 
had they listened to John. They complained of John for one thing ; they 
complained of Jesus for another. The instructive point is that those who 
in the first instance really welcomed John, were just those who now 
welcomed Jesus. They who were loyal to truth in a lower form were the 
men who were loyal to the larger, higher aspects of truth in Jesus’ words. 
And also the reverse (v. 29-30). 

[The previous introductory remarks are suitable only for senior classes, 
and ae preface Lesson Subject II. All classes can understand the next 
point. 

The temper of mind Jesus notices here, he illustrated by what was 
going on in the market-place at that very moment. Jesus had an open 
eye for all the common incidents of life, and drew lessons from simple, 
every-day occurrences, such as seed-sowing, fishing, harvesting, and even 
children at play. Children of 2,000 years ago, like the children of to-day, 
found many of their games in z7z¢a/zon—imitating their elders,—imitating 
real things,—and, as they say, “make believe.” Girls at a doll’s tea- 
party—tiny cups—going through all the forms they have seen their elders 
observe, etc. Boys playing at soldiers in the playground—sticks for 
swords and guns—marching in step—looking fierce and determined. So 
the children whom Christ was watching while he spoke were imitating— 
playing now at weddings and now at funerals. These things were very 
striking and dramatic events in the east, and sure to seize the fancy of 
children. [Bridegroom’s procession with music, and flags, and flowers, 
and dancing in the streets, to fetch the Bride to her home.] Some of 
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the children Jesus was looking at said, “ Let us play at marrying,” and 
they began. But there were others who were sulky—perhaps because 
they had not been chosen to play the best parts, bridegroom and 
musicians. They were ill-natured and would not enter into the fun of the 
thing. And the cheerful children say to the sulky ones, “why what’s the 
matter with you? We pipe unto you (pretend to play on pipes), and you 
will not dance.” “Never mind, if you don’t want to play at this game, 
we'll try another. Let’s play at funerals.” For funerals were also striking 
and dramatic. [Body carried on open bier.—Hired mourners tore their 
hair, and uttered keen cries, howling sometimes like dogs, and then the 
real mourners beat their breasts with their hands.] Children would be 
taken with this sight and imitate it in their games. So these kindly and 
willing children Jesus was watching turned from their old game to this, 
with the view of pleasing their sulky companions. But this game did not 
please the ill-natured children either. Perhaps again they did not get 
the prominent places—the hired women’s part with its howling. And so 
the lively, good-natured children say to them, “Why don’t you play? 
We howled, and you did not beat your breasts.” 


Explanatory. 


31. “And the Lord said”—spurious—not in the best MSS. at all. 
“This generation”—this age and present time. This age out of sympathy 
with the prophets in whatever guise they come. 

33. “Neither eating bread nor drinking wine.” His meat was locusts 
and wild honey (JZ/a?z. 111. 4). A Nazarite and drank no wine. (Luke i. 
15.) Like Samson (/udges xiii. 2-7). ‘“‘ He hath a devil.” Later on said 
the same of Jesus. (/ofz vii. 20). 

34. “A gluttonous man,” etc. These words too strong: should be 
“ An eater, and a drinker of wine.” 

“ A friend of publicans and sinners.” Thus his human sympathy, his 
compassion for sinners, turned into a reproach. 


Lesson Subject :—(i.) Good and IIl-natured Children. 


(For Junior classes.) 


How much character is shown in play and in games. Games not 
only call for courage and skill (Duke of Wellington’s saying that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won in the playing fields at Eton), but for 
kindness, self-denial, and good-nature. There is a right temper for the 
play-ground or the cricket-field, and our behaviour there may shew 
whether we have the mind that was in Jesus. Some children, “touchy” 
—cry and sulk, when they do not get their own way, or when they are 
beaten, and do not care to play any game unless ¢hey propose it, or have 
the best part in it. Others are obliging and good-natured—always ready 
to give way about such matters—trying to give pleasure as well as receive 
pleasure. To be bright, friendly, kind, and obliging in games is to be a 
disciple of Jesus, for it is to have the same sfirz¢t which made him kind, 
helpful, and self-sacrificing. We please God by the way and temper in 
which we romp and frolic, as by the way we read the Bible or say our 
prayers. To be cheerful and unselfish in play: to keep your temper : to 
take the second or even the last place in a game: to stand aside that 
some other fellow may have a turn: to be beaten without being sulky and 
to win without bragging—all this is to prove that you are a child of God, 
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Lesson Subject :—(ii.) The Children of Wisdom, or, The mind open 
to Truth. 


(For Senior classes only.) 


[The previous lesson may of course be applied to the sports in which 
youths and maidens engage—and it may be shewn how self-sacrifice 
finds as many opportunities in these lighter as in more serious pursuits. 
In this connection try and make the class see the meaning and appreciate 
the beauty of Tennyson’s lines :— 

“ Love took up the Harp of Life, smote on all the strings with might, 

Touched the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight.”] 


The children of wisdom. It is a sign of wisdom to have the mind 
open and willing to take in light and truth from every quarter. It is 
instructive that the Jews who refused John’s teaching were just the men 
who refused Christ’s teaching. Nothing could please them. Because 
John came to them with a grave austerity, rebuking their sins and self- 
indulgence and gross appetites, not only by words, but in an abstemious 
life, they said, “John? O John is melancholy and gloomy: he is 
possessed by a sour, ascetic spirit: he hath a devil.” And because Jesus 
came to them with a friendly face, and a cheerful voice, and sat with men 
at their tables, they said, “Jesus! O Jesus cannot have come from God. 
See how fond he is of good things—an eater and a drinker.” Whereas 
the real fault was neither in the Baptist nor in Christ, but in themselves. 
No matter in what guise the truth came to them, they would not have it. 

In many ways God speaks to men. (/ Cor. xiv. 10.) Truth has 
many prophets—Darwin and Carlyle, as well as Channing and Wesley ; 
Mahommed and Buddha, as well as Isaiah and Paul. In one age a 
stern voice like that of John calls men to the higher life: in another age, 
a cheerful, tender, human voice like that of Jesus wins them forward. In 
childhood it is the voice of parents : in manhood, perhaps, it is the voice 
of some great book like ““In Memoriam.” In an age of excess, and gross 
appetites, and hearty feeding, roystering and drinking, the ascetic has his 
place and the man who teaches self-control and that men ought to deny 
their appetites 1s a teacher sent from God. So habits of fasting and 
monasticism have once and again been justified. In another age, where 
Religion has been made gloomy by a too-narrow Puritanism, and the 
gospel of “ Touch not, taste not, handle not” has been so preached as to 
banish all amusement, and religion is a sour experience to the young, 
then the man who comes forward and declares the lawfulness of the 
theatre, and dancing, and cricket, and bright music, and the play of wit, 
is also a saviour of men and justified of wisdom. 

_ Does Mr. Fredrick Harrison put in glowing words the reverence that 
is due to humanity? Does Professor Tyndall make us feel how noble is 
the search for Truth? Does Mr. Bradlaugh do battle for freedom in 
refusing to take the oath? Wisdom is justified of her children—God is 
doing His work by these men, although perhaps they know it not. To 
refuse to listen to them is to shut out some ray of light we might 
entertain. Truth comes to us sometimes in a strange aspect, like 
Abraham’s guests—“ angels unawares.” The great thing is to have the 
open mind. ‘Throw wide the shutters of superstition, draw up the blinds 
of prejudice ; welcome light from whatever quarter it comes. 

JOSEPH WooD, 


SS 
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A Far-off Glimpse of Toleration. 


except that which claims to be the Church of England. A 
history of the Dissenting Churches would, no doubt, begin from 

a date much earlier than that at which we have arrived. Baptists, 
Independents, and Unitarians can all trace their doctrines and count 
their martyrs at any rate from the sixteenth century. But in the earlier 
days of the Stuarts the various sectaries were considered rather an 
intolerable annoyance than a danger. They were criminals to be 
punished rather than parties to be reckoned with. But events took 
a turn which few men foresaw. The struggle against despotism in 
Church and State, which had been commenced by dissatisfied but not 
consciously disloyal churchmen, had been carried to a successful con- 
clusion by men who were not churchmen at all. Cromwell’s soldiers 
were not all of the same religion, but they agreed thoroughly in their 
zeal for a godliness one of whose distinctive marks was the hatred of 
Episcopacy and of all things that seemed to them to bear the marks of 
the Anti-Christ of Rome. It was these soldiers who had defeated and 
destroyed the king. That truth, which was a terrible one for the high- 
handed church party, was hardly less disturbing to the moderate reformers. 
It seemed to threaten not reform, but anarchy; not the doing away with 
some thing's that pious churchmen made scruples about, but the abolition 
of all decent order in worship. The Presbyterian divines had failed to 
impose their scheme of doctrine and church-government on the nation; 
and now none knew what would happen. One man there was who could 
clearly see what ought to happen. Oliver Cromwell caught the lesson 
which for generations past (if one may speak so), Providence had been 
trying to impress upon the nation. Over and over again it had been 
proved that however desirable it might be in ideal, it was in fact im- 
possible for any one single organisation, or for any one mode of divine 
service, or for any one theological scheme of doctrine, to be acceptable to 
the entire nation. Elizabeth had not succeeded in securing uniformity, 
James had egregiously failed, Charles had apparently ruined the very 
Church that he had attempted to serve. If every attempt to enforce 
universal Episcopacy had failed there was much less chance for any 
other system. That system had its roots deep down in the nation’s 
history. Although Henry’s revolt from Rome had caused a great wrench 
it could still be contended that the Church was really the same Church as 
before, that it had amended its constitution but had never been destroyed 
or begun anew. New methods learned from the Continent or from 
Scotland had no such recommendation. They had no root in tradition 
and in the existing prejudices of the people. If they claimed any 
authority it must be either that of immediate inspiration, or the written 
Word of God. But the Word of God (the Bible) could be bent this way 
or that way, and was therefore not decisive, and the inspiration of the 
Spirit could be claimed by one party as well as another, by Quakers as 
well as by Anabaptists. 
Cromwell saw whither all this was bound to tend. Cromwell possessed 
just that combination of enthusiasm and good sense which is sometimes 


a these papers we have said hitherto almost nothing of any church 
*) 
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said to be characteristic of the English nation. His actual language was 
oftentimes so incoherent and so full of the jargon peculiar to the fanatical 


sects of his day that one would have expected to find him the most im- . 


practical of visionaries. But in his deeds he was the very embodiment 
of strong, manly sense, and it is not till one has learned to interpret his 
words in the light of his acts that one is able to do them justice, and to 
perceive, as those who heard them must have perceived, that there was a 
rugged strength and straightforwardness in them, however roughly they 
might be hewn, and however clumsily they might be put together. 
Cromwell’s purpose was as clear as his will was strong. He wished 
that all honest men, all true servants of Christ, might be able to do 
their duty without molestation. Ifa man was loyal to the State, and did 
not make his religion an excuse for private intrigue or open disaffection, 
Cromwell wished that he might be free to serve God as he could. The 
religious history of England during the rule of Cromwell is the story of a 
persistent but unsuccessful attempt to carry out the idea of religious 
toleration. In truth, Cromwell’s idea of toleration was at the time as im- 
practicable as Laud’s notion of enforcing universal order. The king’s 
head had hardly fallen off, when some of these very Presbyterians whose 
determined opposition to the tyranny of Laud and of Charles had done 
much to bring about the crisis, began loudly to protest and to pray in 
public for the young prince as King Charles II. Manifestly, that must be 
discouraged, and as manifestly, the notion of universal toleration must be 
so far set aside. But in truth, except in the mind of a very few advanced 
men, toleration in our sense of the word was hardly conceived of. 
Parliament felt in duty bound to oversee and regulate the morals and 
religion of the nation. Cromwell himself in the earlier days of his rule 
tried to establish a Government that should be entirely composed of “God- 
fearing” men ; and had it been possible thus to manage the complex 
affairs of a nation with no counsellors but such as the Puritans esteemed 
“@odly,” all idea of religious liberty would have been abandoned. The 
rule of a Pharisee may be intolerant, but the discipline of a converted 
Publican would be intolerable. A good many members of the Parliament 
of 1654 would have been glad to limit toleration to those who were willing 
to accept a very long and detailed creed. John Biddle, a Unitarian who 
wrote a book called the “ Two-fold Catechism,” was thrown into prison, 
and his book was burned by the hangman. Cromwell did what he could 
to protect and to mitigate the punishment of this honest man. A set of 
Commissioners known as 77ers were appointed to examine every one 
who should become a preacher, or who should be appointed to fill the 
place of any of the ejected clergy. A man had to declare, as a candidate 
for the ministry usually does now among the Methodists, the time of his 
conversion, and the particulars of God’s dealings with him. With all this, 
a minister had considerable liberty in the matter of conducting services 
when once he was appointed, provided he did not use the Episcopal 
prayer-book; and even that condition could be partly evaded, as many of 
the clergy were able to repeat the prayers from memory. But the Episcopal 
clergy were too much suspected of disloyalty towards the government of 
the Commonwealth to be allowed to enjoy the degree of liberty granted 
to others. At the end of the year 1655, ejected and sequestered clergy 
were forbidden to preach, to teach, or to administer the sacraments, an 
order which meant ruin to them and their families. It was a mistaken 
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edict and tended to the weakness of the Government, and eventually to 
the “ joyful restoration ” of the Stuarts. 

But Cromwell could not help associating the forms of a ceremonial 
religion with the licence and worldliness of the Cavaliers. “In my 
conscience it was a shame to be a Christian within these fifteen, sixteeen, 
or seventeen years,” he said ; “it was a shame and a reproach, and the 
badge of Puritan was put upon it.” A “ Christian,” to Cromwell and to 
many of his most noble-minded followers was, indeed, almost or quite the 
same as a Puritan. If only the Episcopacy could be abolished, if only 
the various sects would not persecute and slander each other, if only the 
extravagances of Quakers or Socinians could be overlooked, and if Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Presbyterians would agree to work together and 
trust each other! But none of these things could happen. Men strong 
in the belief that they alone had the truth could not be tolerant, men who 
had gained all their knowledge of God and their hope of heaven from the 
old prayer-book could not forget that book or fail to be disloyal to the 
authority that forbad its use; men believing a Calvinistic creed to be 
essential to salvation could have no patience with the reasoning of the 
Socinians, or the claim to spiritual illumination made by the Quakers. 
In the religious, as in the political world, the situation was strained and 
unnatural, and many things prophesied a counter-revolution. Cromwell 
died in 1658, and practically speaking, we may say that the political and 
religious organisations which he held together died with him. 

Puritanism did not die with him. It lived and still lives. The writings 
of Milton and the spirit of Cromwell are as much alive to-day as ever 
they were. Even the various sects in which the Puritan spirit found im- 
perfect expression are still with us. Indeed, the time was soon to come 
when these sects would be able to realise with considerable clearness 
their own position. When the church was re-established it became less 
comprehensive and not more so, but the earnest religious teachers who 
could not believe her creeds or accept her ceremonies, were able after a 
season of suffering to obtain recognition as Dzssenters,and to obtain some 
measure of that tolerance and sympathy justly due to men in whom was 
no shadow of political disloyalty, and whose only fault was an intense 
conviction that religion demands that we shall be faithful, that we shall 
not use unreal words, or mimic ceremonies that to us have no meaning, 
but speak and act as those who have to give an account of every idle 
word. ‘The preliminary season of suffering may fitly occupy our attention 
next time. 

JAMES. RUDDLE. 
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Moses.—(2.) 


HHEN Joan and her mother settled in for their chat the next 
V5 evening, Joan had for some time been sitting poring over the 
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“JT am reading what you read to me yesterday, mother, about Moses 
and the burning bush, and what God said to him ; and I like the words, 
‘Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 


whereon thou standest is holy ground.” That was because God was © 


there. But why soes, mother? What does that mean?” 

“©, haven’t I told you that, Joan? That is an eastern custom. 
When the people in those countries go into any sacred place, such as one 
of their churches, they take off their shoes, and go in bare-foot ; just as 
men in our country take off their hats, and go in bare-headed. When I 
was in Algiers, in Africa, we went into one of the mosques, which is a church 
belonging to the Mahomedans ; these people are called Mahomedans 
because they follow a great prophet called Mahomet, just as we all follow 
Jesus Christ and so are called Christians. This mosque was a beautiful 
building, and it had an arched porch before the door, and a court, with 
pretty, clean tiles, and in the court a fountain. At the fountain the men 
who wished to go into the mosque were washing their feet ; and when we 
came into the porch there were a great many pairs of shoes there, yellow, 
red, brown, green, blue. These belonged to the men who had gone 
inside to worship; and they had done like the men at the fountain, 
washed their feet, and then left their shoes outside the mosque.” 

Joan laughed, “ How funny for mez to wear coloured shoes! It is 
only little babies that wear red or blue shoes in England.” 

“Then we had to take off our shoes too, and leave them in the porch, 
before we could go in ; then we went in in our stockings : our black boots 
looked very funny amongst the pretty coloured slippers.” 

“And didn’t anyone steal the shoes, mother, or your boots? ’ 

““No; I suppose they would have thought that very wicked indeed, to 
steal from the mosque door. One old man, in a long white cloak, with a 
turban on his head, had taken his shoes in with-him ; he sat cross-legged 
on the floor, which was covered with pretty-coloured matting ; there were 
no seats, for everyone sat or kneeled on the floor. He murmured his 
prayers, and sometimes bowed his head almost to the ground. His shoes 
were just behind him ; but as the soles of them, which trod the common 
streets, were not to touch the holy floor of the church, one shoe was 
turned downwards, with its sole uppermost, and the other was laid upon 
it so that the two soles touched only each other, and could not soil any- 
thing else. Now you see why Moses was to take off his shoes; it was 
because in God’s close presence the place was, as the story says, ‘holy 
ground,’” 

“Yes, I see. I like the story, though it is a strange one. But I think 
Moses needn’t have been so afraid and made so many objections ; because 
if God told him to go and save his countrymen he would be certain to 
help him. But I want to hear about his going back to Egypt, and what 
he did to save them ; so tell me, mother.” 

“You see, he did not tell Jethro, his father-in-law, what he was going 
to do. I dare say he had hardly decided all about it: but he only tells 
Jethro that he wants to go back to Egypt and see his brethren, ‘and 
whether they are yet alive’ And Jethro says, ‘go in peace;’ and then 
Moses set off to return to Egypt, taking his wife and children with him, 
with an ass for them to ride. And Aaron came out into the wilderness to 
meet Moses, and they kissed each other, and Moses told Aaron all the 
commands that he had received from God. Then they went and gathered 
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together all the elders or chief people among the Israelites, and Aaron 
spoke to them and told them all that the Lord had said to Moses, ‘and 
the people believed; and when they heard that the Lord had visited the 
children of Israel, and that he had seen their affliction, then they bowed 
their heads and worshipped.’ Then Moses and Aaron went to Pharaoh 
and said, ‘ Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Let my people go that 
they may hold a feast unto me in the wilderness. And Pharaoh said, 
Who is the Lord, that I should hearken unto his voice to let Israel go? 
I know not the Lord, and moreover I will not let Israel go.’ But 
Moses and Aaron went on pleading with Pharaoh, and explaining about 
the commands which they had received; till Pharaoh grew angry, and 
said that Moses and Aaron were trying to take the people away from their 
work ; ‘get you unto your burdens,’ he said.. And Pharaoh at once gave 
orders to the taskmasters, who were set over the men to make them work, 
that they should make them work harder than before; and these task- 
masters, who were Egyptians, had Hebrew officers under them, who were 
bound to see that the required tasks were done. If they were not done, 
the officers were beaten by the Egyptian taskmasters. The order now 
given was that just as many bricks must be made as before, but that no 
straw should be given to the Hebrews to mix with the clay for the bricks; 
they must find their own straw now, ‘for they be idle, said Pharaoh. 
“Go yourselves, get you straw where you can find it.’ Then the poor 
Hebrews rebelled ; they had had the straw given them before, and now 
they were to make just as many bricks, but to go all about to find straw 
for themselves. It could not be done. They turned upon Moses and 
Aaron as they came from Pharaoh, and they complained bitterly to them 
of what they had done, and called on God to judge them; they said that, 
instead of helping them, Moses and Aaron had made things far worse for 
them, instead of any better; it was as if they had put a sword into 
Pharaoh’s hand to slay them. Moses was greatly troubled; and he 
returned to commune with God, and asked God why it was that since he 
had been sent to the Hebrews things had only gone worse and worse with 
them, and he had done nothing but harm to them. ‘And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh; for bya 
strong hand shall he let them go, and by a strong hand shall he drive them 
out of his land.’ And then God spake again to Moses; and these words 
contained the promise which Moses thought God gave through him to 
the Israelites. ‘I have heard the groaning of the children of Israel, 
whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I have remembered my 
covenant. Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, I am Jehovah, and 
I will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will 
rid you out of their bondage, and I will redeem you with a stretched out 
arm, and with great judgments: and I will take you to me for a people, 
and I will be to youa God; and ye shall know that Iam Jehovah your 
God, which bringeth you out from under the burdens of ihe Egyptians. 
And I will bring you in unto the land concerning which I. lifted up my 
hand to give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it you 
for an heritage: I am Jehovah.’ Then Moses went to the Israelites and 
told them this as a message from God.” 

“And did they believe him, mother?” said Joan. “For if all their 
misfortunes had become worse instead of better for Moses trying to help - 
them, they would only feel angry with him, and wish he hadn’t interfered.” 
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“Yes, that was just the way, Joan. The story says ‘but they 
hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.’ ” 

“Poor things, I do feel sorry for them: and I don’t see how Moses 
zs going to help them out of their miseries. What cam he do for them ?. 
for everything he says to Pharaoh only makes him more cruel to the 
Israelites, and less willing to let them go.” 

“Well, Joan, you shall hear: it is a very curious story altogether. 
First of all we are told that God tells Moses to go to Pharaoh again, and 
demand that he shall let the Hebrews go ; but Moses objects, and says 
that there is no chance of Pharaoh listening to him ; even the Israelites 
themselves will not listen, and how then is it likely that Pharaoh will. 
But God still commands Moses and Aaron to speak, though God says 
that Pharaoh will not hearken to them ; in the story God says, ‘And I 
will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs and wonders in the 
land of Egypt. But Pharaoh will not hearken to you, and I will lay my 
hand upon Egypt, and bring forth my hosts, my people the children of 
Israel, out of the land of Egypt by great judgments.’ ” 

“ God harden Pharaoh’s heart, mother? First he tells Moses to go to 
talk to Pharaoh and then he says that it is not any use, for Pharaoh 
won’t give in, and that God will harden his heart so that he sham’? give 
in. Isn’t that a very queer way to think of God?” 

“Yes, Joan, it sounds very strange to us. But the writer of this story 
has got one idea in his mind, and that is, that the Israelites were God’s 
chosen people, and that they were specially delivered by God himself out 
of Egypt, and led by him into the land which he promised to them ; he 
protected them and led them, and punished all who injured or oppressed 
them.” 

“ But it isn’t God who hardens men’s hearts ?” 

“No, we know that now, Joan: but this writer saw that Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened against the Hebrews, and he thought it was all part 
of God’s great plan for saving the Hebrews by his wonderful power alone 
and in the face of all the difficulties that were put in his way. He wished 
to show with all his might how strong and great God is ; and the story 
goes on to say, ‘And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord, when 
I stretch forth mine hand upon Egypt, and bring out the children of 
Israel from among them.’ ” 

“And did Pharaoh’s heart soften, and did he change and let 
them go?” 

“Not yet ; there was a great deal to happen first.” 

“Then tell me quickly, mother, for I want them to get away so much.” 

“There was a belief amongst many ancient peoples that there were 
men and women who had special powers for doing wonderful things : 
and sometimes they thought they could change the weather, or make live 
things out of dead ones, or many other strange things which other people 
could not do. These people were called magicians, or witches. When a 
man came like Moses, and said he had a message from God, he 
would be sure to be asked to prove that his message was from God by 
doing some wonderful deed; so when Moses and Aaron came before 
Pharaoh to make their request, God is represented as telling them that 
their sign should be that Aaron’s rod, when thrown on the ground, should 
become a serpent : and this is what the story says really happened,—-the 
rod turned into a serpent. Then Pharaoh sent for some of these - 
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magicians, and they at once threw down /hezry rods, and they became 
serpents too ; but the serpent which had been Aaron’s rod swallowed up 
the other rods.” 

“Oh, then that showed that Aaron’s was the most powerful and 
important one,” said Joan. 

“Yes, that is what is meant,” said her mother: “ but Pharaoh did not 
care, or take any notice: so by God’s order Moses went the next 
morning to meet Pharaoh when he went to the river, and took in his 
hand the rod that had been a serpent; and there he repeated the 
command that he had had from God, to take the people away, and asked 
Pharaoh to let them go: he told him that if he did not do this, he would 
smite the water of the river with the rod, and that it should all turn to 
blood, and the fish in the river should all die, and make a dreadful smell, 
and there should be no water that the people could drink.” 

“ Surely he will give way now, mother ?” 

“No, he hardened his heart, and took no notice. So Moses and 
Aaron did as they were commanded, and stretched out the rod over the 
waters and they all turned to blood, and the fish died ; and the people 
began to dig wells near the river to try to get water that they could drink. 
And then the story says that the magicians did the same with their 
enchantments.” 

“This is a very funny story, mother: I don’t understand how it could 
be. How could the magicians do the same?” 

“It is a very curious story, Joan; and I cannot explain it to you, or 
at all say what really happened, but the writer believed that all these 
things happened, no doubt, and the idea in his mind was that the 
magicians could do wonderful things, but that the God of Israel was 
stronger and more mighty, and would overcome Pharaoh and all his 
magicians. The story is an old legend, told by the Jews from one 
generation to another. If you like, I will read you the rest of it out of 
the Bible.” 

“Yes, do, mother, I like to hear it. But tell me first, did Pharaoh let 
them go at last?” 

“Yes, at last he did, but he and his people had a great deal to go 
through first ; for one plague after another was brought upon them to try 
and induce them, and they were very stubborn.” 

Joan’s mother then read to her all the plagues, to the end of chapter 
xl. of Exodus. 

“Then was that all, and did Pharaoh let them go now, mother?” 
said Joan. 

“ Not quite, yet ; there was to be one more plague.” 

“A worse one than all the others? I think they were bad enough.” 

~ “A great many of these plagues which Moses is supposed in the story 
to bring upon the Egyptians were plagues that all who lived in Egypt 
were apt to suffer from. The frogs, the flies, the illness in the cattle, the 
boils, and the locusts which ate up every green thing, coming in swarms 
that darkened the sun at noon-day : all these were apt to come at times, 
and terrible ‘ plagues’ they were.” 

“ But then they came without Moses, didn’t they?” 

“Yes; it is possible that the story somehow grew up out of these 
natural plagues,—that Moses brought the plagues upon the Egyptians to 
punish them,” 
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“ Now tell me what the last plague was, mother ; it must have been a 
very bad one if it succeeded when none of the others did in making 
Pharaoh give way.” pee 

“Tt was this, Joan; the first-born or eldest child of every family in’ 
Egypt was to die, in one night; and not amongst people only, but 
amongst animals also. And to prepare for this terrible plague, the 
Israelites were commanded that every household should take a lamb, or 
if they were too poor they might join with a neighbour, and take a lamb 
between them, and they should kill the lamb; and they should prepare 
themselves for a journey, and they should make bread without leaven, 
because they could do it most quickly ; then they were to take the blood 
of the lamb, and mark the door posts, and the lintel at the top of the door 
with the blood ; and then they were to roast the lamb, and eat it, in the 
evening ; ‘with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff 
in your hand, eat it in haste, it is the Lord’s passover. For I will go 
through the land of Egypt in that night, and will smite all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, both man and beast; . . . And the blood shall 
be to you for a token upon the houses where ye are, and when I see the 
blood I will pass over you, and there shall no plague be upon you to 
destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt.’ When all this was done, 
and night came, ‘it came to pass at midnight that the Lord smote all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon ; 
and all the first-born of cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he 
and all his servants and all the Egyptians ; and there was a great cry in 
Egypt, for there was not a house where there was not one dead. And he 
called for Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, get you forth 
from among my people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, and 
serve the Lord as ye have said. Take both your flocks and your herds, 
as ye have said, and be gone; and bless me also.’ And the Egyptians 
urged Pharoah to get rid of the Israelites out of the country as fast as 
possible, lest they should ‘all be dead men.’ So the Israelites hurried 
themselves, and took their bread unleavened, and fastened up the 
kneading troughs, in which they made their bread, with their clothes 
upon their shoulders. And they asked the Egyptians to give them many 
things to take with them,—jewels and clothes,—and the Egyptians were 
so anxious to see them off and out of the country that they let them have 
whatever they asked for. And so they started for their journey at last, 
following Moses out of the land of their slavery.” 

“Done at /ast/” cried Joan, triumphantly. “O, mother, how glad 
Moses must have felt.” 

“Yes, I am sure he did: but he still had a hard task before him. 
They were not at all an easy people to lead and guide.” 

““ Were they not obedient to him?” 

“No, sometimes they gave him a great deal of trouble and anxiety : 
and sometimes they made him angry. But all that you will hear in time, 
as we read the stories. It is late now, Joan, and you must go to bed, and 
leave the Israelites wandering off after Moses into unknown lands.” 

“Well I am very glad they got away at last. Good-night, mother, 
and thanks for the stories.” And Joan ran off, but popped her head in 
again to say, “ What a long procession they must have made, mother ! ” 

GERTRUDE “MARTINEAU, 
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kATHER,” said James Watson, “are all souls of the same size?” 
“Tt depends upon what you mean by the term,” said Mr. 

38 Watson. “There is a certain kind of fish called soles. They 
are not of the same size ; some are small and some are large. Hoots and 
shoes have soles. They are not all of the same size.” 

“T did not mean those kinds of souls.” 

“What kind did you mean?” 

“Such souls as we have. What kind of souls do we have?” 

“We all have souls. More properly speaking, we are living souls. 
We are not one thing, and our souls another. What led you to ask the 
question respecting the size of souls?” 

“J heard Mr. Harris say in his lecture that Cromwell had one of the 
largest souls that ever lived.” 

“What did Mr. Harris mean when he said that Cromwell had a very 
large soul ?” 

“IT suppose he meant as he said.” 

“Did he mean to affirm that his soul was longer, wider, and thicker 
than other souls?” 

“No, I don’t suppose he meant that, because souls have no length or 
breadth.” 

“No; he was speaking figuratively, and his meaning was that Crom- 
well had greater intelligence, energy, and magnanimity than other men. 
When we speak of one having a great soul, we generally have reference 
to his capacity for generous feeling rather than to his capacity for thinking. 
We say of a generous, noble-minded man that he has a great soul.” 

“Why do some persons have larger souls than others?” 

“Some are born with greater souls, that is, with greater capacities 
than others.” . 

“What makes some souls grow more than others?” 

“ Because better care is taken of them—more culture is bestowed upon 
them. It is with souls as with plants. If they are carefully cultivated, 
they make a vigorous growth. If they are neglected, they have a stunted 
growth. I once knew two boys who were ambitious, but the ambition of 
one differed widely from that of the other. One was a great admirer of 
the village blacksmith, who was a tall, stalwart man, and who had the 
renown of being the strongest man in town. Robert-—for that was the 
boy’s name—used frequently to visit the blacksmith’s shop, and watch the 
ponderous blows the blacksmith gave to the heated iron. He admired the 
powerful arms that wielded the sledge-hammer, and thought that he should 
be perfectly happy if he could be as tall, and large, and strong as the 
blacksmith. He wanted to know what could make his body grow, and 
what would make him strong. Some wags gave him some directions, 
which he made himself ridiculous by following.” 

“Did he grow large and strong?” 

“No. Nature designed that he should be a medium-sized man, and 
of course he did not get beyond that. The other boy was ambitious of 
having a great soul—of being mentally strong. He admired mind more 
than body, and whenever he read a good book he felt an intense desire 
for mental improvement.” 

“ What did he do?” 

“He used all the means of mental improvement within his reach. 
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“Did he go to school?” 

“He went to school when he could. His father was a farmer, who 
kept him at home to help in the summer, and sent him to school in the 
winter. He studied with all his might when he did go to school, and 
when he did not go to school he did the best he could. When he went to 
the field to work, he took a book with him; and when from any cause 
there was an interval from labour, he spent it in reading. Then when he 
was at work, he thought over what he had read, so that he knew all the 
thoughts the book contained. Then he kept his eyes and ears open. He 
saw and heard what was going on around him; especially when he met 
with intelligent men he listened with great attention to what they said, and 
treasured up in his memory everything that he thought had value. He 
thus made as much mental progress as those who have nothing to do but 
study. After a while his father decided to give him the advantages of a 
public education. In due time he was sent to college, where he became 
one of the very best scholars.” 

“Tt seems to me that he sought to have a great mind rather than 
a great soul.” 

“So he did, at first; that is, he cared more for the attainments of 
intellectual power than he did for nobility of soul. But after a while he 
began to see that he was pursuing a selfish course. ‘I am,’ thought he, 
‘living only to myself. I am seeking my own mental improvement with- 
out caring much for the improvement and happiness of others.’ Having 
become sensible of his deficiency, he set out to cultivate his heart as well 
as his intellect.” 

“How did he do it?” 

“Tn the first place, he set himself to encourage and assist those students 
who were discouraged and found it hard to get along. —Then he endeavoured 
to act as a peace-maker in all cases where there were difficulties and quar- 
rels. By-and-by he discovered that the best way to become noble-minded 
was to cherish the spirit and follow the example of Christ. He sought first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and became thus a true 
follower of Christ. After he had completed his college course he studied 
for the ministry, that he might become a missionary in Africa. Some 
thought that he was wasting his talents by devoting them to the work of 
instructing the sons of Africa, but he did not think so. All who knew him 
honoured him for his devotion to the cause of benevolence.” 

“Many young persons,” continued Mr. Watson, “desire to be strong. 
This is well. They should seek to have healthy, strong bodies, that their 
bodies may be fitting instruments of the soul. They should desire to have 
strong, noble, beautiful souls. To have such souls they must use the 
means of growth. The law of bodily growth is exercise. The limbs 
become strong when they are properly and vigorously exercised. The 
law of soul-growth is the same—exercise. He who wishes to have strong 
memory must exercise it, and he who would have strong and noble feelings 
must pursue a similar course.” S. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


Ler knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster.— Tennyson. 
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> 


USEFUL PRESENTS FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW TESTAMENT WALL CARTOONS. 


Coloured Scripture Cartoons. se 
A Series of large Bible Pictures, drawn in a very bold and vigorous 
style by W. J. Morcan and W.S. Stacey. Well printed in chromo- 


lithography, Admirably suited for the Walls of Schools, Missions, &c. 
Size 45 inches by 35 inches :— 


The Good Shepherd. The Good Samaritan. 

The Sower. The Pharisee and the Publican. 

The Call of Andrew and Peter. Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. 
Jesus Blessing Little Children, The Pearl of Great Price. 

Jesus in the Midst of the Doctors. Finding the Lost Sheep. 

The Return of the Prodigal. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 


May be had in the following styles :—1/4 each on stout paper; 2/6 on 
linen, eyeletted and varnished; 4/- on linen, varnished, and with rollers. 


N.B.—The Publications of the Association can be obtained through any 
Bookseller, by giving the address of the office, and a complete Catalogue can be 


had on application to Mr. B. C. Hare, Essex Hatt, Essex STREET, STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


